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J.A. B.van Buitenen | THE NAME 
‘“PANCARATRA’”’ 


The followers of the so-called Paficaratra sect have invented numer- 
ous explanations for the word pajicardatra, which has become the gen- 
eral name of that class of Agama texts from which the sect derives its 
ritual traditions. These interpretations invariably start from the ele- 
ment pajica, “five,” and the implications which a set of five may have 
for the system: the five is connected with sets of five doctrines, or to 
the organization of the subject matter in the texts, which may be 
divided into five chapters; and they ignore the element °rdira- which 
so mysteriously forms part of the name. When some kind of pentad 
has been selected, °rdtra- is interpreted in a fanciful way to agree with 
that pentad. For instance, the Naradiya Samhita gives rdtri the sense 
of “knowledge,” and five kinds of knowledge are then supposed to be 
represented by pavicaratra.1 Not much greater interest should be at- 
tached to the fact that the Mahasanatkum4ra Samhita is divided into 
five parts called ‘‘Nights’’;? for although Schrader leaves open the 
possibility that rdtri may have acquired a sectarian meaning of a 
“cardinal doctrine as well as the chapter or work dealing with that 
doctrine,” it is clear that any such “meaning” of rdiri must be second- 
ary: it presupposes ‘‘Paficaratra’”’ as the name of the system, for 
1F. O. Schrader, Introduction to the Pajicardtra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita 

(Adyar, 1916), p. 24. 

2 Ibid. 
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rdtrt is not known anywhere else in such meanings as “‘tantra”’ or 
“samhita.”’ 

Schrader himself? is inclined to believe that the original use of the 
word pavicaratra, which literally means ‘[something] lasting five nights 
[and days],” is connected only with the conception of the quintuple 
god, who is manifested as para, vytiha, vibhava, antaryamin, and arca, 
and that this original use can be discovered from the pafcardtram 
sattram of Satapatha Brahmana 13.6.1.1. This interesting passage links 
Narayana with a five-day sacrifice. It reads: ‘‘puruso ha narayana 
’kdmayata / atitistheyam sarvani bhiitani aham evedam sarvam syam 
iti sa etam purusamedham paficaratram yajfiakratum apasyat tam 
aharat tendyajata tenestvatyatisthat sarvani bhttanidam sarvam 
abhavat (“This purusa, Narayana, desired: ‘May I surpass all these 
beings, may I be all this world.’ He found the purusamedha, a five- 
day sacrifice, took it, sacrificed with it. Having sacrificed with it, he 
surpassed all beings and became all this world”’). 

Without any doubt this passage must be connected with the 
famous Purusa Hymn (Regveda 10.90), and it is inspired either directly 
by this hymn or by the same myth which underlies the hymn. While 
in Rgveda 10.90 the purusa is not identified by name, in our passage 
he is identified as Narayana; but this deity is mentioned as the seer 
who first saw the hymn Rgveda 10.90. As in 10.93.83, the purusa in 
the Satapatha Brahmana passage both exceeds creation and consti- 
tutes it; creation likewise proceeds by means of, or in fact cousists 
in, a purusamedha, the sacrifice of a man, of which the purusa is here 
the agent, there the victim. This purusamedha is qualified as pan- 
caratra, “lasting five days” ; that it is a five-day rite is not inexplicable. 
To me it seems that this pentad must be associated with the role of 
the number five in many agnicayana speculations on the world, its 
creation and inventory, where, for example, the five layers of bricks 
are made to represent the five layers of creation and the five stages 
in which creation is effected. Likewise Narayana becomes ‘‘all this” 
in five days. 

Although this Satapatha Brahmana passage cannot be said to be 
irrelevant to the development of Naradyana’s divinity and creator’s 
function, still the possibility that it has suggested the use of paficaratra 
as the name of a system associated with Narayana must be judged 
to be very remote. The connection of paficardtra and Narayana in the 
passage is incidental and, as we saw, part of a completely different 
context. Besides, one casts about in vain in early Paficaratra for a 
characteristic pentad which could have invited the association with 


3 Tbid., p. 25. 
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the pajica in the name. Even if we agree with Schrader that the epical 
Naradyaniya, in which all but one of the explicit references to Pafi- 
cardtra in the Mahabharata are to be found, is a second-hand ac- 
count, it is evidence enough, along with the Samhitas, that the theory 
of this system was not at all typified by any pentad, but by a tetrad: 
the quaternity of the godhead, namely, Nara, Narayana, Hari, and 
Krsna, who are overshadowed by the Krsnaite quaternity of Vasu- 
deva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. 

It would therefore seem to me that an entirely different approach 
to the problem of the name is indicated. Of what precisely does ‘‘Pafi- 
caratra”’ consist? The Samhitas present us with a highly dispropor- 
tionate dual division of the contents of the system: on the one hand, 
an ever more atrophied ‘‘philosophy,”’ which serves as a superstruc- 
ture, and, on the other, an exuberantly growing ritual part, which is 
really the principal content. In the old Padma Tantra the proportion 
is one to ten.4 In the important Paramesvara Samhita, the ritual 
manual of the old “‘paficaratric”’ service in the Ranganatha temple of 
Srirangam, the jfidnakanda is almost wholly lost—if it was ever there.° 
It is very hard to make out what kind of ritual observances went with 
epical Paficaratra,® but it seems safe to assume that the development 
of Paficaratra took place mostly in its ritual component to the detri- 
ment of the superstructure of philosophy, to such an extent that, ex- 
cept for a characteristic doctrine or two, ‘‘Paficaratra’’ was tanta- 
mount to this ritual. 

It was principally ritual in the view of the earliest apologist of 
Paficaraitra of whose views we are informed. Yamuna, in his Agama- 
pramanya,’ does not accent the philosophical component at all, be- 
yond a defense of the Vyiha doctrine against the attacks of Sankara 
and Bhaskara in their commentaries on Brahmasitras 2.2.42-45. First 
of all he understands Paficaratra as a tradition of ritual worship. For 
him it signifies certain typical sacraments like the diksd, or ‘‘consecra- 
tion,” a@rddhana, or ‘‘propitiation,’’ and other aspects of a ritual sur- 
rounding an iconic God; puja, the devotion to the arcé or “image,” 
function and use of nirmdlya and naivedya; rites like the paficakalikd. 
Paficaritra conveys a very similar significance to the Vedantadesika 
in the Sripaficaratraraksa. 

, 4 If oy) take the parts dealing with jfidna and yoga together (cf. Schrader, op. 
cit., p. : 

Gea, Sri Parameésvara Samhita (Srirangam, 1953); only the first 


adhyaya constitutes the “jfidnakanda,”’ and most of that chapter is devoted to 
praise of Paficaratra and the text itself. 


6 The paficakdla ritual is mentioned regularly; see below. 
71 refer here to a study of this text to be published soon. 
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Whatever its ritual epiphemomena, the Paficaratra as described in 
the Narayaniya was of a very different kind. It was a religious phi- 
losophy and discipline, comparable to Samkhya, Yoga, and Pasupata, 
with which it is repeatedly enumerated.*® The theory centers on a set 
of four principles, which present a pattern that is closely related to 
that of some schools in epical Samkhya, but are conspicuous insofar 
as they are consistently identified with mythical personalities. 

The Supreme Being is said to have a fourfold nature. Two series 
of names describe these four natures or “‘aspects.’”’ One is of minor im- 
portance, the other of major and enduring importance. It is related? 
that the eternal Narayana was born the son of Dharma in four forms 
in the Krta age during the Svayambhuva manvantara as Nara, Nara- 
yana, Hari, and Krsna Svayambhuva. The devotion to Narayana, 
which is the general concern of the Narayaniya—a devotion also called 
Satvatamata and supposed to have been proclaimed by the sun!°—is 
particularly associated with the people of Svetadvipa to the north of 
the Milk Sea. Although thus there was a definite identification of both 
doctrine and devotion with the personality of Narayana, the most 
common description of the quaternity of God is in Krsnaite terms: 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana (or Baladeva), Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. 
In the terms of this relationship, which is, above all, a kinship rela- 
tionship, is also captured the relation between God, soul, and body. 

The Supreme Being, the soul of all beings, is Vasudeva, who, from 
a more “philosophical” point of view, is also the Purusa in his tran- 
scendent state. This purusa enters the five elements which together 
constitute the body." The context conveys that from this contact be- 
tween purusa and body the jiva appears, that is, the embodied soul, 
or the purusa in an embodied state. This jiva is occasionally called 
Sesa’—a name related to Naradyana—but much more frequently 
Samkarsana,!?= the name of Krsna Vasudeva’s half-brother. Sam- 
kargana produces the manas,!4 or mind, which is also described 


8 oy example, MBh. 12. (Bombay) 339.111 (cr. ed. 326.100); 349 (337).1; 64 
(62-63). 


9 12.334 (321).8-9. 
10 For example, 12.335 (822).19; 24. 


11 12.339 (326).33-34: “tad [se. Sariram, constituted of the five elements, st. 32] 
avisati brahman na dr$yo laghuvikramah / utpanna eva bhavati Sariram cestayan 
prepaus // na vina dhatusamghatam Sariram bhavati kvacit / na ca jivam vina 

rahman vayavas cestayanty uta.” 


12 12.339 (826).35. 


18 12.339 (326).35; cf. also MBh. 5.67: samkarsanam agrajam sarvabhitandm, 
and created by Krsna; thus 12.207 (200).10; 344 (832).16. 


14 12.339 (326).37-38. 
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as an incarnation of Sanatkumara,” but most frequently identified 
with Krsna’s son by Rukmini, Pradyumna. From this manas called 
Pradyumna originates the one who is “agent, cause and instrument, 
from whom the universe of moving and unmoving entities derives, 
the God manifest in all action,’’!” the ego-organ Ahamkara, named 
Aniruddha after Pradyumna’s son. 

This doctrine apparently enjoyed considerable currency and in 
many places in the epic, also outside the Moksadharma section, refer- 
ences to it may be found. The best way to describe it is: Krsna devo- 
tion gone philosophical. The philosophical basis is easily recognizable; 
it is that of the so-called eight evolving natures or prakrtis (jiva, 
manas, ahamkara, and the five elements). The first three seem to de- 
viate from the more usual set of the buddhi,!8 ahamkdra, and manas; 
and there is occasion to wonder if the series is not in fact a variation 
of the more ancient, seven-prakyti series, in which the jiva heads the 
series of seven evolvents. Noteworthy is the “personalization.” By 
personalizing these principles an attempt is made to describe what 
relation, evolutionary or otherwise, exists between them. The fact 
that God is called Vasudeva and the embodied soul Samkarsana 
proves that an independent coexistence of God and the individual 
soul was admitted: for Samkarsana is Krsna’s half-brother, not his 
son. Besides, the fact that the embodied soul, the jiva, is identified 
with Samkarsana may go to show that the relation between jiva and 
manas was at one stage not viewed as a cause-effect relation (Samkar- 
sana is not Pradyumna’s father), which would bring us farther into 
antiquity when there was not yet an evolutionary relationship be- 
tween the prakrtis. 

It is not clear what relation obtains between the Krsnaite series 
and that of Nara, Narayana, Hari, and Krsna Svayambhuva. After 
the latter series has been described as the manifestation of the four- 
fold God,!® only the former Krsnaite series is enlarged upon, when an 
account is given of Narada’s visit to Svetadvipa.2° And on Narada’s 


1 Cf. MBh. 1.67: Pradyumna is an incarnation of Sanatkumara; in 10.12 S. 
is the name of Krsna’s son by Rukminl. 


16 Cf. also MBh. 6.65, where Krsna creates himself out of himself as Pradyumna, 
and evolves Aniruddha from Pradyumna; in 13.159 Pradyumna is Krsna’s third 
form; these and similar texts deserve more study, particularly from the point of 
view whether the identification of Krsna, etc. with evolutionary principles has 
influenced their relations. 


17 12.339 (326).38. 


18 But manas may take the place of buddhi; cf. my “Studies in Samkhya 3: 
Sattva” (Journal of the American Oriental Society 77.2; 1957). 


19 12.334 (821).9. 
20 12.336 (323).27 ff. 
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return to the Badari hermitage, only Nara and Narayana are brought 
back on the scene.”! Perhaps we here have to do with regional varia- 
tions in philosophically developing Vaisnavism, variations that are 
destined to be absorbed into a “Pajicaratra”’ system. 

The tradition in which the cosmology and individuation theory of 
purusa, jiva, manas, and ahamkéra was formulated with Kregnaite 
nomenclature, and which surely also involved a Krsna devotion, is 
described as Satvata, Bhagavata, and Paficaratra. But in the context 
of this tradition the literal meaning of the last name, “that of the five 
nights,’ does not admit of interpretation. It is remarkable that the 
Narayaniya itself makes an attempt to reinterpret the term paj- 
caratra. In the Narayana litany 12.338 (325).4 Narayana is called 
pancayajna paticakélakartrpate pdficaratrika: “[Homage to] Thee of 
the five offerings, lord of those who perform the pajcakala ritual, 
Thee of the Pajicaratra.’’ Unless I am mistaken, this points to an in- 
terpretation of pdfcardirika as relating to that tradition which ob- 
serves pentads of rituals; here, then, for the first time, an attempt at 
interpretation based exclusively on the number five. 

An explicit reference to the Paficakadla is to be found in 12.336 
(323).51: 

tair istah paficakalajfiair harir ekantibhir naraih / 
bhaktya paramaya yuktair manovakkarmabhis tada // 


(“Hari [Visnu] is worshiped by those men, seeking exclusiveness, who know 
the Paficakala, who have supreme devotion in thought, speech and action”). 


If my suggestion that the Nadradyaniya connects the name paficara- 
tra with paftcayajzfia/pancakdla is right, we still must regard this as 
a reinterpretation; for paficardira, a span of five nights and days, can- 
not originally have signified a ritual taking place five times a day. 

More than for the aid it gives in discovering the etymology of Pafi- 
caratra as the name of a tradition, the epical evidence is helpful for 
the understanding of the tradition’s milieu. The juxtaposition of it 
with Samkhya, Yoga, and Pasupata,”* the references to the esoteric 
nature of the doctrine, and the intimations concerning the ascetic life 
of its adherents, suggest strongly that the Paficaratra way of life was 
typically that of those seekers after wisdom and enlightenment whose 
beliefs and practices were somewhat outside the pale of Vedic ritualist 
sacerdotalism. Like so many wandering sages, recluses, and pilgrims 
who from the sixth century B.C. (and doubtless before) went about 
preaching, or settled down in semi-retirement from active life to a life 
of contemplation, the Paficaradtrikas, whose doctrine later on also re- 


21 12.339 (326).110—11. 
22 Also with Samkhya, Yoga, and Vedaranyaka: 12.349 (337).1. 
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mains linked with the innovators rather than the conservatives, seem 
also to have been part of that eremitical movement which largely re- 
formed the Vedic tradition in the last millennium B.C. These seekers 
were not necessarily organized in definite groupings—although the 
very fact of the early emergence of ‘‘monastic”’ orders in Buddhism 
and Jainism indicates that many of them adapted to an existing pat- 
tern and observed similar or comparable regulations and vows, which 
could become a basis for a monastic rule. The commonest and most 
decisive of such vows were homelessness and its corollary, religious 
mendicancy. Pilgrimage, both for the blessing of the sacred places and 
for the liberality of the crowds sure to be there, gave direction to 
their vagrancy. 

If we then find that non-doctrinaire literature mentions people 
styling themselves Paficaratrikas who have no clear creedal affilia- 
tions but fall neatly in the pattern of the wandering saint, we are not 
particularly surprised; for in Paficaratra as the name of a certain sys- 
tem we may well have the specialized usage of a term that once had a 
wider scope and denoted a characteristic of a group of people among 
whom a significant number—if only in one region—became so repre- 
sentative that henceforth the name was attached to them and their 
doctrine. 

The oldest extant version of the Brhatkatha, Budhavsamin’s 
Brhatkathaslokasamgraha,?* which gives an excellent picture of life 
on what we may call the middle-class level, attaches the name of Paji- 
caratrika to a certain householder. This householder (in this text this 
term is generally used for a vaisya) is a prosperous farmer who, when 
getting old, decides to give up his old way of life and to look for salva- 
tion. It may be a result of the condensation of the text that he is al- 
ready called a parivrat pdficardtrikah** before he has effectively given 
up home and possessions. In 22.63 he complains: ‘“dhyanadhyadya- 
pradhanam ca vihitam bhiksukarma yat / vaisyakarmabhiyuktasya 
tasya ndmapi nasti me // (‘‘To act as a mendicant in the way it is 
enjoined, with principal devotion to meditation and study, is not for 
me, as I am engaged in the duties of a vaisya’’™). Turned pdficaratrika 
he is but a minor sidhu—though later he proves to possess the faculty 
of prevision—and he is rather fuzzy on theory: ‘“The sages of old have 
prescribed that those who have chosen to establish a household should 

23 Kdited and translated by Félix Lacdéte (translation continued by Louis 
Renou), Paris, 1908-29. 

24 BKSS. 21.59. 


25 This is probably the correct translation; otherwise Lacédte, op. cit., whom I 
followed in Tales of Ancient India (Chicago, 1959), p. 131. 
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go on a pilgrimage to the holy places, when with advancing age they 
become lax in the performance of their duties. The Vedanta school 
holds that one should be guided by Brahman the Ferryman. Thus if 
one aspires to liberation, he must not omit Avimukta near Benares 
from his itinerary. Therefore I have decided to depart for Benares to- 
morrow, for the religion of the Buddha has a reputation for effi- 
ciency.” 

The passage gives an amusing picture of the probably general con- 
fusion in the minds of minor mendicants. Pilgrimages make him think 
of sacred fords (ftrthas), which remind him of Tdaraka, both as a name 
of Brahman and a ferryman, which reminds him of the ferry to the 
Avimukta, the most sacred quarter of Benares, and of Tara, the Bud- 
dhist goddess. Clearly, also, his paficardirika character implies no 
special allegiance to any special doctrine; the word merely qualifies 
parivraj ‘‘a wanderer of the five nights.” 

What do these five nights mean? The same text tells us precisely. 
The occasion is a conversation between a (disguised) Pasupata wan- 
derer and his young Brahmin friend. The wanderer remarks to the 
youth that his affection for him has caused him to overstay his time 
in Rajagrha and that he is now obliged to depart. For even house- 
holders have to obey certain observances for their own good, let alone 
those who seek after the highest good. He continues: “You know 
this life-rule of the wanderers: ‘ekaratram vased grime paficaratram 
munih pure’ (“the sage must live one night in a village, five nights 
in town’’).?6 

This “‘life-rule’’ does not apply to Pasupatas alone: the householder 
of the other narrative was not a Pasupata. But it seems unquestion- 
able that what made this householder a ‘‘wanderer of the five nights”’ 
was precisely the observance of this life-rule of the wanderers. What 
both have in common in the stories is that the life-rule keeps them on 
the road, and that the road leads them to places of pilgrimage. In this 
context a pdficardirika is a follower of the five-nights rule, a minor and 
not particularly respectable wanderer,?’ whose wanderings lead him 
to places of religious interest. The choice of his ¢trtha is naturally dic- 
tated by his general religious orientation, by the istadevatd, one may 
say, of the pilgrim, though many will be common to all denominations. 

The rule to which the Pasupata refers with such evident confidence?® 


2% BKSS. 22.220. 


77 One is reminded of the disrespect in which, according to Yamuna, op. cit. 
systematized Paficaratra was held; it may be relevant that MBh. 3.189.9-10 
states that Nairfiyana was worshipped by ksatriyas and vaisyas. 


28 But the Brahmin youth was an expert on dharma. 
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that it is a matter of common knowledge is in fact also found else- 
where. Vijfiane$vara,?®? commenting in his Mitaksara on Yajfiavalkya- 
smrti 3.58 and dealing in general with a samnyd4si’s residence, adds 
this sloka, quoted from Kanva: 


ekaratram vased grame nagare ratripaiicakam / 
varsabhyo ’nyatra varsdsu masams tu caturo vaset // 


It would seem to me that this sense of pdficardtrika is likely to be 
original. Originally it referred to an itinerant religious recluse, who 
followed the characteristic five-nights rule, by which he was bound to 
move out of town after every five nights to stay a night in a village. 
There were also other rules, of which the best known is the one that 
orders one to move daily.®° Such wanderers need not belong to any 
particular school or system, though they would, as pilgrims, be guided 
by special devotions to deities. But devotional religion often went 
philosophical, and it then acquired a set of doctrines which more and 
more identified the wanderers in a culture where the desire for clear 
group identification is paramount. 

We may assume that in certain regions, especially those of the great 
Vaisnava centers, the pdfcardtrika was known as a devotee of Nara- 
yana or Krsna. The name may have stuck to him when, on the one 
hand, Krsnaism was systematized by the adaptation of Krsna legend 
to general philosophical principles, with certain ritual observances, 
etc., and, on the other hand, the pajicardira rule itself fell into desue- 
tude. The name pdjvicaratrika was then re-analysed as “follower of the 
Pajficaratra system,” and a name Pajicaratra derived from pdjicardtri- 
ka as the name of that system which pdjicardtrikas followed. 

29 T am indebted for this reference to J. D. M. Derrett in a personal communi- 
cation; he also points to Gautama quoted by Laksmidhara, Krtyakalpataru, 


Moksakanda (ed. K. V. R. Aiyangar, Baroda, 1945), p. 49, which is referred to by 
Medhatithi on Manu 6.43. 


30 The five-night rule may be considered a relaxation of rigidity, well in keeping 
with the somewhat lowly character of its followers; Derrett also refers me to 
K. V. R. Aiyangar, Aspects of the Social and Political System of the Manusmrti 
(Lucknow, 1949), pp. 140-41, where a three-night rule seems to be implied. 
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